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LETTEK FROM ROMA. 

Among the notable archaeological events at Roma, of recent date, are 
the changes in the German archaeological Institute and the project for an 
Italian Institute ; the proposed new law to regulate excavations over the 
entire kingdom of Italy ; the exhibition of Textiles ; the establishment of 
several archaeological professorships at the University. Much regret has 
been felt at the autocratic step by which the great German archaeological 
Institute in Roma was made a mere dependency of Berlin. Ever since its 
establishment, more than half a century ago, the Institute has been consid- 
ered by Italians as in great part a national growth, and their interest in it 
has equalled that displayed by the Germans themselves. Its leading idea 
was to be an international institution, and the prominent share taken by 
France is too well known to mention — the outward sign of a French sub- 
title in the publications being preserved to the end. The great majority 
of its members and of attendants at its meetings were Italians : ite sittings 
were conducted and its invaluable publications (the Monumenti, the Annali, 
and the Bullettino') were issued, for the great part, in the Italian language. 
And this seemed eminently appropriate, for Italian archaeology was the 
invariable subject treated both at meetings and in publications. Unfor- 
tunately, there comes to Roma some German visitor, without sympathy 
with the traditions of the Institution, whose ire is roused because he is 
requested to speak in Italian, and who forthwith raises a hue and cry in 
the German press, complaining of the de-nationalization of the Institute. 
As the result, a hecatomb was made of Monumenti and Annali, and only the 
Bullettino remained in a changed form and with the addition of a German 
title and index — the inconsistence of which is made the more apparent by 
the fact that nine-tenths of the contents are still printed in Italian. In 
consequence of all this, both Secretaries of the Institute, Professors Henzen 
and Helbig, resigned — the resignation of the former being sent in but 
shortly before his death. It would seem as if the result could not fail to be 
disastrous. One of the effects has been the withdrawal of a large part of 
the Italian members and the attempt to form an Italian Institute to take 
the place of the German, though the scheme does not appear to have met 
with much success. 
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It is a general feeling that the laws regulating archaeological investiga- 
tions and excavations in Italy should be changed. Firstly, they are too 
restrictive and unenlightened, and, secondly, each province has preserved 
its antiquated laws, so that there is no uniformity throughout the land. 
Owing to the confusion and uncertainty reigning in this question, there are 
endless law-suits and violations of the laws : such an amount of red-tape 
officialism is required as effectually to discourage scientific work in many 
cases, and, notwithstanding the most benevolent of intentions, the letter of 
the law is made to kill the spirit. It seems unjust, for example, that archae- 
ological property to the value of over 200,000 lire, belonging to the late 
collector Castellani, and now the property of his widow, should be seques- 
trated by the Government, and that it should neither be willing to purchase 
it nor allow her to realize its value. It also seems unjust that a man should 
be so severely treated as was the lucky proprietor near Todi who recently 
discovered the famous tomb of a woman containing such magnificent jewelry 
and vases (Journal, vols, n, p. 490, in, p. 189) : under Todi (News) is pub- 
lished the sentence passed on him by the court because, though he had ob- 
tained a regular permit to excavate, he had not thought to renew it before its 
expiration. For this oversight the man was condemned to pay a fine of 
1000 lire, and objects worth several times that sum were confiscated ! And 
yet such are but a few of the difficulties in the way of discovery. I was 
witness at Corchiano of the petty manner in which permits for sale are 
doled out to discoverers and proprietors. The permit is given for carefully 
specified objects, and, if a piece of jewelry happens to be found in the same 
tomb after the enumeration has been forwarded to Rome, a further report 
and request has to be made, and sales are often impeded because a lot is 
thus divided and the permit is slow in coming — for anything official takes 
an unconscionably long time. Then, the laws which govern excavations 
in different parts of the country are antiquated, and do not suitably apply 
in many cases that arise from new methods of archaeological research. 
Both the Legge Pacca, which rules the former States of the Church, and the 
Neapolitan law still in vigor for the whole of Southern Italy and Sicily, are 
more than a half-century old. They were intended for a different condi- 
tion of things, for the days before archaeological science was born and when 
all research was more destructive than constructive — more or less a piratical 
depredation on past civilizations, a digging for objects to sell. Topographi- 
cal researches, attempts to determine the character of monumental ruins, 
were not yet in order, and these old laws did not contemplate them. In 
fact, the idea that such topographical researches did not come within the 
prohibitory clauses of the Bourbon law of 1822 was what led to the mis- 
understandings that have grown out of our excavations on the ruins of the 
great Temple of Hera Lakinia at Kroton (see Journal, hi, pp. 181-82 ; 
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8th Annual Report of the Arehceological Institute, the N. Y. Nation, Nos. 
1138, 1139, 1140, 1 142, 1144), the local opinion being that no Government- 
permit was necessary for scientific investigations. The result was that all 
the objects found in the course of these excavations, though regularly de- 
clared to the Inspector of Antiquities for the province, Marchese Lucifero, 
were one fine day seized, thrown into the open trenches, and covered with 
earth. Of course such violent action on the part of the ignorant subalterns 
was not approved by the Central Office, but could not be undone. 

To remedy these defects, a new law on antiquities has been elaborated 
by Deputy Cambray-Digny and Senator Fiorelli, the General Director of 
Antiquities for the kingdom. This law is designed to apply to the whole 
of Italy and to facilitate excavations for museums and other collections — 
especially foreign museums. There appears to be considerable opposition 
to it in the Chambers, for it does not recognize the right of private indi- 
viduals to excavate on their own property : this is a point on which a large 
number feel very strongly, for every Italian land-owner hopes that his land 
will some time bring forth hidden treasures. 

To visit Baron Baracco's collection of ancient sculpture, at Roma, is a 
privilege accorded to few strangers. In giving me a letter to the Baron, 
Prof. Helbig remarked that, for the illustration of the historical develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture, this collection was more important than even the 
Vatican museum. It is a collection which cannot fail to excite enthusiasm, 
for, although small, each piece that it contains is a gem of art and in re- 
markable preservation ; and after seeing it one feels that even in the Roma 
of to-day it is possible, with time, taste, money and patience, to make a fine 
collection of Greek marbles. The Baron seldom shows it, and has not allowed 
his chefs-d'oeuvre to be published, proposing himself some day to issue a crit- 
ical illustrated catalogue. However, it will not be indiscreet for me to 
simply enumerate a few of the pieces that impressed me most forcibly. Of 
works belonging to archaic Greek art there were several examples, among 
them a head in the style of the Aigina marbles and the lower part of a 
relief comparable to the stele of Aristion, with the addition, on the base, of 
a scene in low-relief. The second half of fifth century was well represented, 
the only works found outside of Italy being a female head in relief brought 
from Attika, which reminds one of the head of Peitho (Michaelis) on the 
east frieze of the Parthenon. There are interesting replicas of the Dorypho- 
ros, the Diadoumenos and the Dkkobolos, beside works in the round and re- 
liefs of less noted origin, referable to the same period. Among later works, 
the two pieces that most impressed me were a magnificent marble portrait- 
bust of Alexander the Great, and a so-called head of Demosthenes — a most 
wonderful study of an elderly man with deeply-marked and characteristic 
features ; both these works appear to belong to the third century b. c. 
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Before this visit to Roma, I had heard much of the important series of 
terracottas, large and small, lately discovered (of which there were reported 
to be about 20,000), for the most part stowed away in the various magassini 
of the Archaeological Commission of the city. Some large groups of reliefs 
from the gables of temples were reported to be of especial interest. I had the 
privilege of visiting quite thoroughly the various store-houses of the Com- 
mission, but my search was not rewarded by the discovery of anything of 
importance. A fragmentary marble group of small dimensions, which had 
not, so far as I could ascertain, been noticed, though discovered nearly two 
years ago, attracted my attention. In the centre was the lower part of a 
nude male figure, resting on one knee, with muscles distended : on his left 
were part of the limbs of a more youthful figure extended on the ground, 
with similar traces of a corresponding figure on the right. Snaky folds 
were represented entwining and imprisoning the limbs of these figures. 
The conclusion at once forced itself upon me that here was a miniature 
reproduction (I life-size) of the group of Laocoon and his sons. I regret 
having had no time to make a sketch of this interesting fragment, for, 
though its debased style showed it to belong to the late-Imperial period, 
its interest would lie in its being doubtless a copy of some earlier work. 

Among the most interesting of the investigations lately carried on in 
Roma has been the dredging and digging up of the bed of the Tiber. 
The regular accumulation of mud and sand make it easy to locate the 
stratum corresponding to each different period in the history of the city ; 
and, in sinking shafts for the piers of the new bridges, the stratum of the 
early-Kingly period has been reached by passing through those corres- 
ponding to the Renaissance, the Middle Ages, the Imperial and Republi- 
can periods. Expectations and hopes as to the results of this work, in the 
discovery of valuable works of art, were raised to the highest pitch. They 
have not been entirely satisfied. What is the reason ? It is not far to seek, 
and is mainly this : the workmen do not receive the smallest reward or com- 
pensation for the antiquities they may find, so that it is not worth their while 
to give any extra labor to extracting them, except in the case of coins, terra- 
cottas, small bronzes or the like, which they are able to conceal and carry off" 
for sale. I have heard from most authentic sources that, in sinking the 
shafts, the arms or legs of many a bronze or marble statue have been seen 
protruding, and are simply hacked off to avoid the trouble of digging out 
the entire figure. Hence, the great majority of objects rescued from the 
Tiber have been small, almost the only large work recovered being the 
bronze statue of Bacchus. Among the smaller recent finds, that of great- 
est importance is a series of the earliest Roman As, several of which are 
almost unique : unfortunately, this series has been dispersed, being sold to a 
number of collectors and museums. It is extremely difficult to know what 
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is really found: the greater proportion are never officially known or their 
provenience recorded. In fact, in this and in many other instances it is only 
by getting behind the scenes that any idea can be obtained of the importance 
of recent discoveries in Roma in the fields of sculpture and the minor arts. 

Much has been said of the two new Museums to be opened in Roma, one 
in the Baths of Diocletian, the other in the Botanical Garden on the Coelian 
(Journal, vol. i, p. 446). The former is as yet in an embryonic state, con- 
sisting merely of five small oblong chambers made in the cloisters of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli,each of which contains an interesting piece of sculpture 
belonging to the recent discoveries. The two most important pieces are the 
bronze statues of the seated boxer and the standing athlete ; the others are 
a fine headless figure of Juno magnificently draped, the bronze statue of 
Bacchus found in the Tiber (Journal, i, p. 443) and the marble statue of the 
youthful Ganymedes with Phrygian cap (Journal, hi, p. 187). Nothing 
has been done towards the building of the great Central Museum on the 
Coelian, which has been the cause of considerable tension between the City 
Commission and the Central Direction, on account of the unadvised action 
of the Syndic in promising to hand over to the Ministry all the works of 
art found which belonged to the city and were subject to the care of the 
Archaeological Commission. The sum of over two millions is to be appro- 
priated for the Museum, according to the agreement recently made, the city 
paying one third. 

A most interesting institution is the Government artistico-industrial school 
at Capo-le-Case, with which a Museum of considerable value is connected, 
and which has greatly developed during the last two or three years. It 
contains a number of collections loaned or for sale, like the famous ivories 
of the town of Fabriano — one of the finest collections of ivory-carvings in 
existence : of unusual interest also is a large selection of Etruscan terra- 
cottas of both the archaic and free periods (exhibited by Sig. Jacobini of 
Genzano) which surpass in number and value any similar collection I have 
seen : some of the archaic terracotta reliefs are unique as to subject. I 
noticed a long narrow frieze of reliefs in semi-archaic style, and a large 
series of antefixse of various dates. The study of these works is new, and 
might lead to results of value for the history of Etruscan art. For example, 
if we examine the series of antefixse with the apotropawn-he&A identified 
with the Etruscan or the Greek Medusa, we find that examples of the same 
three or four varieties are found in widely distant localities, like Capua and 
Chiusi — at the two extremities of a territory within the limits of which the 
same types occur on other sites. The solution of the finding of these ante- 
fixse, which seem turned out from an identical mould, at points so distant 
from each other would seem to be found in the hypothesis of a common 
centre of manufacture to which orders were sent whenever a temple was 
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erected. I was so fortunate as to secure in Roma the original mould of one 
of the two or three most-diffused of these types, which was known to have 
come from a temple at Capua along with quite a number of the antefixse 
themselves, several of which I also purchased. This would seem to point to 
Capua as the centre of this manufacture. Every year shows with greater 
clearness how important is the part played by terracottas in the history of 
Italian sculpture before the Augustan age, when marble became for the first 
time the predominant material ; some of the most striking examples have 
recently been found among the ruins of the two temples that have been 
brought to light at Falerii, which I shall refer to later. 

Finally, there has been a temporary exhibition (at the new Palace of Fine 
Arts on the Via Nazionale) of Textiles and Tapestries (Journal, ii, p. 496 ; 
iir, 193). Contributions were sent from all partsof Italy : churches, museums 
and private collections vied in zeal to make the exhibition a success. Per- 
haps the most remarkable of the early embroideries were the two Gothic 
plu vials of the early-fourteenth century belonging, one to the town of Pienza 
in Tuscany, the other to the basilica of S. Giovanni Laterano in Roma : 
they are quite similar in style, belonging to the French school, and are 
covered with minute compositions of great beauty. Of immense Belgian 
and Italian tapestries of the xv and xvi centuries there were many in 
excellent preservation. On a small scale, there was considerable interest, 
for a student of the history and technique of the art, in the collection of 
over eighteen hundred examples sent by the Museum of Modena, extending 
from the Byzantine times to the present day. In connection, I will mention 
that a new chapter in the history of tapestry has recently been opened by the 
appearance in the market of quite a series of works of the early Koptic 
looms, brought from Egypt to France and Austria. When in Paris, I saw 
a fragment with the figure of the Good Shepherd, in the style of the cata- 
combs and the sarcophagi — a work certainly not later than the fifth century. 
A number of similar examples have been purchased by the Louvre and 
also by the Museum of Lyon. These are therefore the earliest extant 
examples of Christian tapestry. Purchases of such Koptic tapestries have 
been recently made, by the Musie des Gobelins, Paris (a series found in 
1884 by M. Maspero in the tombs of a Koptic cemetery: see News, Paris), 
and by the South Kensington Museum, London (News, London). 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
Roma, Italia, 

June 20, 1887. 



